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INTRODUCTION 


An account of communities, both rural and urban, in modern day 

Western Canada would be in serious error if it did not locate its 
description and explanation in historic perspective. The characteristics 
of these communities have been fundamentally shaped by their location in 
a region whose main function in the economic development of Canada was 
that of a hinterland. Similarly, today, western communities take their 
shapes as a result of the major economic, political and social forces 

iat prevail. Hence, it is inappropriate to attempt to examine changes 
outside of a relatively global (but not so abstract as to be irrelevant) 
description of the milieux in which they exist. As an account of the 
development of the prairie region in Wester Canada, the "metropolis-hinter- 
land" relationship is not a new explanation. Taking root in the 
descriptions of colonialism done by Canadian economists and historians, 
the basic ingredients of the exploitive relationships in the Canadian 


agricultural economic structure have been outlined carefully by Vernon 


Fowke. (See Canadian Agricultural Policy, and The National Policy and 


The Wheat Economy in particular). 


A review of the history of the development of Western Canada 
reveals that its need was urgently felt among eastern politicians and 
the business community. The economy of the colonies until the early 
1800's had been largely based on a few staple products such as fish, 
timber, and furs. But the international markets for these products 
had grown stagnant and the Colonies' economic future was bleak. In the 


light of this economic insecurity the Act of Confederation must be 
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understood as an effort towards economic survival. The previously 
separated colonies, once united into a solitary dominion would be able 
to generate trade among themselves. This trade would be facilitated 
by an inter-colonial railway, which only the Dominion could undertake. 
As well, the union of the colonies would provide a basis for competing 
against the economically aggrandizing American empire. Finally, the 
united colonies would be able to undertake expansion into the West, in 
much the same manner and with the same intentions as the United States 
had conducted its frontier boom. Most generally, this westward expansion 
was to generate a stimulus for the sagging eastern business sector since 
the east was to become the metropolitan interest which operated and 
controlled western settlement. 

It is now, of course, a matter of history, (and slowly becoming 
a matter of public record), the various ways in which wealth from the 
‘settlement process accrued to the eastern metropolis. Movement of a 
large number of people into the hinterland for the purpose of establishing 
and servicing agricultural production was in itself the important 
mechanism for generating eastern capital. The act of transporting 
immigrants, machinery and other producer and consumer goods, and 
agricultural products to their eastern and export markets extracted 
wealth from the prairie hinterland in the process. Land grants to the 
railroad company and other private developers and the Dominion lands 
policy enhanced capital accumulation in the metropolitan private sector. 
Finally, a third ingredient to the National Policy, that is, tariff 


policy, ensured that the hinterlands in Canada, and particularly the 
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frontier, would provide a captive market for the goods of metropolitan 
industrial manufacturers, thus financing their growth and development. 
The tariff policy also ushered in the beginnings of a branch plant 
economy for Canada with foreign corporations overcoming Canadian duties 
on their products by establishing producing branches within the country, 
invariably in the eastern metropolis. 

Large investments of capital were necessary so as to get the 
whole process started. Private capital was not generally available for 
the venture without substantial government assistance and guarantees. 
Hence, major grants from the federal purse were used to see the hinterland 
take shape. As well, government facilities were largely turned over 
to the problem of settlement and development of the frontier, particularly 
in the area of immigration. Through vigorous recruiting in foreign 
countries, and the creation of an image of a booming Canadian frontier, 
the Canadian authorities were able to raise the population of the 
prairie region very substantially in a relatively short period of time. 

As the agricultural lands were taken up, the growth of tertiary 

industries to service the farming enterprises, laid the basis for active, 
even bustling towns and larger urban centres. To a limited extent small 
manufacturing arose in the hinterland, but never to a size that challenged 
the metropolitan giants. Finally the exploitation of mineral resources 

in parts of the hinterland (for example oil, gas, and coal), contributed 
to the well-being of selected communities. Hence, up to the period of 

the great depression communities in the hinterland found themselves with 


a sufficient economic base, and a reason for existence in the national 
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economy, so as to provide for the regular development of other segments 
of community life. 

But that was the beginning of the metropolis-hinterland relation- 
ship, so well defined and created by the National Policy. While the 
later stages could have been predicted, such gloomy predictions were 
given short shrift by our early metropolitan oriented politicans, and 
business leaders. For that matter, the facade of development and 
prosperity of the hinterland in relation to the metropolis, as opposed 
to actual conditions of underdevelopment and exploitation of the hinter- 
land at the hands of the metropolis, has continued to be a belief that 
has been continuously encouraged upon hinterlanders. To some extent 
they have taken it over. Notorious for their rejection of this: view, 
and for their relatively accurate assessment of the effects of the 
metropolis-hinterland relationship on the hinterland have been the various 
~agrarian protestors who gave rise to a wide variety of organizational 
forms from political parties to economic cooperatives. In retrospect, 
none of their efforts have been up to the task of arresting the dominance 
of the metropolis, although sometimes the effects of this dominance has 
been mitigated. General economic trends describe the latter stages of 
the metropolis-hinterland relationship fairly well. Small farms are being 
eliminated, and their productive resources (except for manpower) are 
consolidated into larger units as a response to an inadequate and insecure 
margin of return to farm labour. The result has been marked rural to 


urban migration, meaning depopulation of rural communities. While some of 
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the rural depopulation has served to augment the populations of hinterland 
urban communities, its main function has been to provide the ever growing 
metropolitan labour force with new and eager manpower, unaccustomed to 

the styles of urban life, and inexperienced in the ways of modern massive 
capitalist production. put of this stems important consequences for both 
the rural and urban communities. On the rural side of the process, 
depopulated communities increasingly find it impossible to maintain the 
quality of life necessary for acceptable human development. Elements 
essential to their well-being such as adequate education, hospital and 
medical care, and a host of local governmental services become prohibitive 
in terms of cost. While the services can be maintained with provincial 

and federal assistance, this help entails a serious loss in local autonomy, 
and hence viability. Religious, "cultural" and recreational facilities 

of rural communities dwindle, and the orientation of the community 

becomes more and more one of despair at its own future and a thorough 
conviction (if somewhat vague) of the necessity of focusing on the metropolis. 
What else can a community contemplate when its economic viability is 
clearly circumspect in the economic system to which there is scant prospect 
of change? But the urban community fares little better. There, any sense 
of community is destroyed by the alienating forces of mass production and 
a complex division of labour. Rapid urban growth, housing styles that 
retard community ties, and a lack of meaningful associations for urban 
dwellers produces an atomized mass society in the metropolis. Indeed, the 
metropolis hinterland relationship becomes as much a problem for the 


developing metropolis as it is for the exploited hinterland. 
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The concept of community is a household term for the social 
scientist, but to understand its importance for practical purposes, some 
characteristics of the relationship between man and his social structure 
is necessary. This relationship is explained by social psychologists 
such as Herbert Blumer. (Blumer, 1969). Man and his social structure must 
not be viewed as separate and unrelated entities but rather as opposite 
sides of the same coin. There is a sense in which each must be understood 
as the cause (or the product) of the other. The essential ingredient in 
this relationship is the observation that man relates to his environment 
perspectively, that is to say, in terms of symbols that are held together 
in some coherent belief system. But at the simplest level, human behaviour 
is articulated through interaction among human beings, that is, action 
in which each actor must take the others that are implicated with him in 
the act into account. What is the mechanism by which an actor may take 
others into account? Significant symbols (or simply symbols) provide 
the means for accomplishing this process. The symbols are terms whose 
meaning lies simply in the behaviour to which they refer within some given 
social milieux. A common or public language is, of course, made up of 
symbols, its elements having this important function for human interaction, 
that is, the property of referring to some form of behaviour or action. 
While the symbols may have varied referrents, a very important kind of 
symbol ee to positions in the social structure such as mother, 
teacher, policeman, farmer, labourer, etc. The meaning of these symbols 
is simply the behaviour that one would expect of incumbents of these 


positions in their particular social structure. Another important kind of 
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symbol refers to attitudes or values about proper or acceptable conduct 
within a given social structure. Again, symbols are important because 
they allow the individual to relate his social environment to himself 

and hence develop "rational" behaviour. The characteristic of humans to 
represent situations in which they find themselves in terms of symbols 

is another way of noting that their behaviour or response to any situation 
is conditioned by their particular perspective. In other words, people 
define situations to themselves in terms of symbols so as to be able 

to react or respond to the situations. That is the basis of their 
behaviour. But the defining process is also unique to each individual 

and to each situation. While the individual will apply definitions and 
symbols to situations that are familiar to him, or which are common to 
the language of his social category, the particular definition that he 
applies will necessarily be somewhat indeterminate. Yet, once applied, 
this unique definition will set a precedent for future perspectives. 

When an individual comes to apply common definitions to himself he is 

said to have a conception of self, or a personality or character. (Hence, 
"T am a mother, farmer's wife, community leader", etc.). Here we see that 
the very character of people in some social category depends, in part, 

on the symbols, and common definitions in their culture. At the same 

time however, man is not passive. He creates new definitions as situations 
arise. To the extent that some of these definitions become common or 
agreed upon within a certain social category, we can say that regularized 
patterns of behaviour are likely, and the basis of mies aa structure has 


been laid. 
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The relevance of the term community to this discussion is that 
it is the aggregation of people within which there exists a shared set 
of definitions and symbols, and hence, a certain social structure, and 
certain character styles. On the one hand, it is the relevant unit 
tnat conditions human behaviour. On the other hand, it is the unit 
wnose social structure is itself created by the collective activities 
of individuals within it. 

Sometimes, we affix geographic boundaries to communities, although 
this is not always necessary (ie., the religious community, the professional 
community). Usually the boundaries specify local or neighbourhood areas. 
It is important to notice however, that although the areas may be small, 
they encompass a global society in the sense that they include a wide 
range of institutional areas within their boundaries, and service most 
(if not all) of the needs of their inhabitants. In other words, a 
community will include many institutional sectors such as education, 
religion, recreation, a range of "cultural" and associational activities, 
and of course, these will be maintained by the continuation of some basic 
economic activity perhaps farming, manufacturing or distributing. 

Now the effect of the metropolis-hinterland relationship has been 
to destroy this rather crucial social pyschological component, in both 
the metropolis and the hinterland. One of the main aspects of this 
Toshenecion is the focus of this report, namely rural to urban migration. 
Simply stated, rural communities cannot survive and cannot provide their 
social psychological requirements without sufficient population. Nor 
does rapid urban accumulation of people create communities. In the face 


of this kind of destruction of local communities, it would be inaccurate 
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to suppose that people do not develop modes of adaptation. Certainly 
they become more socially isolated in terms of local associational ties, 
and therefore the social wis) dont eae quality of their life deteriorates. 
But the same processes that erode close local ties, force a rupture in 
the geographic boundaries of the community. The community becomes 
geographically extended. This fa es that previous members of the 
community who now reside in distant localities are still viewed as members 
of the original community. Where these people take up residence in an 
urban locality it is likely that they continue to define themselves as 
members of their previous community as a way of obviating the void of 
community relationships that they find in the urban setting. As well, the 
perspective of the rural community is widened to include new symbols and 
new definitions of situations, the additions largely having to do with 
the social structure and culture of the metropolis. Ideas and valuations 
about the styles of life in the metropolis become widespread in the 
hinterland communities. Indeed, this is a practical adaptation to the 
ulcimate necessity for rural residents or their offspring and associates 
to take up urban occupations or at least urban residence. But, of course, 
it has the effect of ushering in the final demise of the sense of community 
in the rural area. 

As hinterland communities accomplish this change of ethos or 
perspective toward urban symbolization, the vageries of the physical move 
from countryside to the city are mitigated. Simply stated, as the rural 
community perspective improves its explanation of how to "make it" in the 
city, reluctance to try it on the part of rural residents will be broken 


down, and the trend to urban migration will be facilitated. At this 
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juncture in time, the hinterland communities can be seen as actually 
playing an important role in ensuring their complete irradication. Here 
then lies the basis for important hypotheses concerning the migration 
phenomenon. To what extent do rural communities play this facilitative 
role in rural to urban migration? To examine this question, we will have 
to peruse data on experiences of residents and migrants from rural 
communities, as well as their identification with a community. Often the 
relevant unit of analysis will be one major institutional area of a 
community, namely the family. Data for this analysis has been provided 
by a survey of a selection of rural communities in the area to the north 
east of Calgary. Both residents and migrants from these areas were 
enumerated. The nature of the data will be described in greater detail 


in the final report. (It has also been described in Anderson, 1971). 


FINDINGS 

A general summary of findings will be presented in the final report. 
(These have also been presented in Anderson, 1971). The findings presented 
in this preliminary report are a selection of the relatively consistent 
findings which relate to the migration process. 

Although we tend to think of rural to urban migration in terms of 
the physical act of moving, the process is not at all that simple. Most 
ets experience more or less mental concern about an impending migration 
well before the move actually takes place. They may make the move 
imaginatively, attempting to work out and understand such things as the 
problems they will encounter, the changes that they will have to endure, 


the probable effect on their status and what they think of themselves and 
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so forth. After all, on the face of it, any migration, and especially 
for a rural resident the move to the city, strikes at the migrant's 

very conception of self.: It must produce some change in who he thinks 

he is. Important changes such as this can be painful, hard to endure 

or cope with, or produce fear when anticipated. It would seem logical 

to expect migrants to seek ways ‘of mitigating the severity of change 
caused by migration. Hence, "crutches" in the social structure may be 
used to facilitate certain migration patterns; factors such as friends 
and relatives living in the community of destination, an organizational 
commitment that can be pursued in the community of destination, an 
occupational or educational alternative which’ gives a high degree of 
certainty to the future success of the migrant, etc. When the community 
of origin is relatively close to the community of destination, and 

when the community of origin, in this case rural Alberta, is forced into 
depopulating, it would seem likely that there would be a high interchange 
between the two communities (origin and destination). The findings of 
this study give a preliminary estimation of the importance of this inter- 
change, and illustrate ways in which it seems to operate, at least in 
part of Calgary's rural hinterland. 

The following discussion will not confine itself to a strict 
hypothetical-deductive format in the presentation of results. Nor will 
any of the statistical results be assessed in terms of statistical 
significance at some given level of confidence, primarily because the 
strength of the findings presented here lies in the consistency with 


which certain factors appear to be related to the migration process while 
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other factors are apparently not related. Ultimately the reader can 
judge for himself whether or not the evidence supports the general 
conclusions drawn about rural to urban migration. (A formalistic 
hypothetical-deductive format, with tests of statistical significance 
on a broad range of factors, and based on evidence gathered in this 
project is reported in B. Anderson, 1971). 

The central finding of this project has been the importance of 
an extension of family and community in the migration process. In other 
words, it appears that the boundaries of the community of origin extend 
into the urban area keeping the migrant encompassed in a matrix of social 
relationships. This can be illustrated in several ways. For example 
Tables 1 and 2 display the importance of familial ties to migrants in 
this sample. At the time of the study, persons who were found living in 
Calgary almost exclusively had no brothers or sisters in their old home 
communities, while for those who had remained in the rural areas, over 
half had sibling ties in their home communities. At the same time, 
migrants to Calgary tended to have brothers and sisters in that city, 
whereas stayers (those remaining in the rural areas) in 76% of the cases 


did not. 


Table 1. Movers and Stayers by Number of Brothers and Sisters in 
Community of Origin 


| | Four or | 
None One i Two | Three more b. Total 


Movers { 45° 95.7) 2 oc a 0.0 9 0:0. 0 0.0 47 100.0 
Seavert ao 47.61 9991.4) 3 “7211 2 Boi 8-2 19:01 42 99.8 


Total 65 ‘11 i 3 iy: 8 | 89 
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Table 2. Movers and Stayers by Number of Brothers and Sisters in Calgary 


None 
No. i | 
Movers 18 38.2, 
| 
stayers {| 31 Te 
| | 
Total 49 | 
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Table 3. Potential Movers and Stayers by Number of Brothers and Sisters 
in Community of Origin 


Potential Stayers 


Potential Movers 


Total 


Table 4. Percentage distribution: Potential Movers in Relation to 
Relatives in the Community of Intended Move 


Relatives in 


No relatives 


Community of in Community No response’ Total 
Intended move of Intended move 
Potential Movers Bein by4 40.82 2.9% 100% 
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For those two sample sets who indicated their intention to move 
or to stay they are evenly distributed in terms of their tendency to have 
sibling ties in their communities of origin. Hence we can conclude 
that migration does not tend to select out "only" children. There appears 
to be some tendency for young people in larger families to intend to 
migrate although without data on a broader range of family size and 
without subjective interview data this apparent trend cannot be adequately 
substantiated. Further Table 4 shows that when young rural people intend 
to move, they commonly have relatives at the intended destination. The 
tables also illustrate two points worth noticing. First, although movers 
more often have siblings in Calgary than do stayers, almost one-quarter 
of the stayers also have siblings in that city. This means that the 
potential amount of sibling ties between Calgary and its hinterland to 
the north east is likely very high, or in other words, very many families 
“in this part of Calgary's hinterland are extended geographically into the 
city. Second, one must notice that the proportion of young people who 
intend to migrate out of their rural communities of origin is rather high 
(77%). In these rural areas therefore, we can expect activity and behaviour 
relevant to ultimate migration to be pervasive among young people. More 
discussion of this later. 

Turning to another area of potential extension of community 
boundaries namely, friendship ties, the data from this study suggest a 
similar patter to that of familial ties. (See Tables Soe a and 9). 
For example, stayers more commonly had male and female friends in their 
home communities than did migrants from their old home communities. 


Conversely movers more often had male and female friends in the city of 
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Calgary than did stayers. Again however, 40% of stayers had male friends 
in Calgary and 17% of stayers had female friends in Calgary indicating 

that for many who remain in Calgary's north eastern hinterland communities, 
their sense of who constitutes their friends and hence, in part, their 
sense of community, extends to that city. The effect of friendship ties 

on young people's intentions to move or to stay seems negligible. Only 

13% of all young people interviewed in this study thought that their 
friends expected to leave the home community. This finding is contrary 

to the other findings in the study and must remain unexplained until 
complete data about the expectations and desires of rural youth is available. 
If those who were interviewed have predicted their friends expectations 
accurately, then many young people in this area are going to experience 
abrupt and subtantial changes in their career plans since outward migration 
from rural Alberta will outstrip these expectations as it has in the past, 
barring fundamental policy changes toward agriculture. More likely, . 
those interviewed were describing not their friends expectations but 

rather their desires or wishes. It is unlikely that rural young people 


are that utopian in their career and mobility plans. 


Table 5. Movers, Stayers by Number of Male Friends 
in Home Town 


Movers 


Stayers Zo a? oe 20 47.6 42 100,0 
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Table 6. Movers, Stayers by Number of Female Friends 
in Home Town 


No h No v5 No i 
| 
Movers 45 93.55 3 3 | 48 100.1 
Stayers 22 A ads Jia Es) 43.9 i 41 100.0 
Total 68 21 | 89 


Table 7, Movers, Stayers by Number of Male Friends in Calgary 


None One | Total 
No. on No. h ' No. ie 
Movers 19 Bgter, oe +20 60.4 48 100.0 
Stayers 96 Vordgy.O* 7% “Ie 39.0 a oer gels 
Total 44 47 89 


Table 8. Movers, Stayers by Number of Female Friends in Calgary 


One Total 


Movers 15 cE ee ane 1 66.7 | 45 100.0 
Stayers 34 e295) 7 ed 41 100.0 
Total 49 37 86 
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Table 9. Potential Movers, Stayers by Intention of Friends to 
Remain in Community of Origin 


Friends FFriends 
expect to expect to Total 
remain leave 
No. is No. Ve 


Potential stayers 18 81.8 100.0 
Potential movers 64 88.9 100.0 
Total 82 


Certainly the main reason for a rural resident to become a 
migrant to the city is made quite clear by migrants' responses to the question 
concerning why they left for the city. Almost half (47.9%) claimed their 
_migration was because there was no future at home, while another 12.5% 
claimed in a similar vein that there was nothing to do in their home 
communities, and 24% explained that getting more education was responsible 
for their move. In other words, 84.4% of migrants claimed that they left 
their rural communities for reasons directly involving the decline of 
occupations located in rural areas. One migrant stated that he moved 
for more excitment, and 6.2% claimed that their move was because all 
their friends had left their home communities. Three of the migrants 
(6.2%) were unable to give a reason for their move. (Anderson (1971) 
reports complimentary data showing that about 33% of these migrants could 


not give reasons when asked why they thought that young people leave 
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rural communities. This seems like a startling result suggesting 
peculiarities in the formation of consciousness about social processes 
even among people who have actually experienced some of those processes. 
This is surely an area requiring further research and no other data 
collected in this project was appropriate for the proper evaluation of 
this result). 

One of the results of extending the sense of community from the 
rural area into the city is exemplified by the process of visitations. 
These are illustrated in Table 10 which shows that 77% of migrants visit 
their communities of origin at least once a month, while of those almost 
21% visit at least several times a month. This high frequency of 
visitations illustrates the extent to which the community of origin 
remains an important reference category for migrants, and suggests one 
of the ways it is possible to maintain community ties across what are 
“commonly thought to be geographic barriers. Table 11 provides evidence 
for one of the more important ties between migrants and their communities 
of origin. There it can be seen that all of the 45 migrants who responded 
to the question haw parents in the community of origin. A similar 


tendency was illustrated by the stayers, as might be expected. 


Table 10. Movers by Frequency of Visits to Community of Origin 
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Table 11. Movers, Stayers by Families Present Residents in 
Community of Origin 


Yes No No response Total 

| 
Movers 45 93.8] 0 0.0 | 3 6.2 48 
Stayers Je: SCO ees 4.8 2 4.8 42 
Total 83 > 5 90 


As we turn to some data pertinent to the migration process itself, 
we again find evidence of the extension of community. For example, 62.52 
of migrants found their first residence "away from home" with relatives 
or friends, while only 25% went outside of this community oriented network 
in selecting their first residence. (See Table 12). However, in this 
regard, it is important to recognize the extent to which persons who become 
stayers in this study sample have had similar experiences to those persons 
who became movers. Thus, for stayers too, friends and relatives presented 
the most common source of first residence away from home, although a larger 
proportion (38.1%) of stayers than of migrants resided outside this network 
when they first left home. Similarly, both migrants and stayers have been 
active migrants in terms of the number of residences they have occupied. 
Table 13 sees that migrants have moved on the average, 2.34 times each 


while stayers have moved on the average 2.10 times each. 
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Table 12. Movers, Stayers by First Residence with Relatives or 


Friends 
First residence First residence No infor- 
with relatives not with relat- mation Total 
or friends ives or friends 
No. TA . No. Zz No. ie 
H 
Movers 30 6255 Pra 25.0 | 6 125 48 
| 
f 
Stayers 22) 5935 : 16 Born a DR, 42 
j 
| 


Table 13. Movers, Stayers by Number of Residences Since Leaving 
Family Home 


x no). OL 
One Two Three Four Fivet+ No. res. Total moves per 
respondent 
Movers 2 15 Ly 2 4 4 48 De St 
Stayers) 13 13 12 2 bi Ds 42 Fa WG) 


Total 25 28 23 4 5 5) 90 


Taking a cross section of migrants and stayers at any given time 
as this aeihis has done gives the impression that migrants have a greater 
occupational experience in terms of the locations of the jobs they have 
held, as compared to stayers. Table 14 illustrates this data. Sixty-two 


per cent of stayers have worked at jobs only in their home communities, 
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whereas only 2.1% of migrants have had such a limited experience of 
different geographic areas of work. For migrants, 58.4% have worked in 
Calgary and another 27% have worked in Calgary plus some other non-rural 
location. Nevertheless, one-third of stayers have at one time or 

another taken jobs outside of their home communities, and, of these, almost 
all have held jobs either in Calgary or in some other urban area. Again, 
we are presented with evidence of another way in which the rural communities 
must extend themselves into urban areas. Not only do they send a proportion 
of their population (especially youth) to urban areas to find employment, 
but also even those who remain in the home communities have taken part in 
at least a temporary migration involving work in an urban area. Another 
set of data which require an interpretation consistent with that 

developed for occupational locations experienced by respondents, is that 

of their educational backgrounds. Table 15 illustrates the differences 
between migrants and stayers with respect to the amount of education they 
have attained. There is some tendency for migrants to have a greater 
frequency of university degrees, and of business, college or nursing 
training. There are, of course, very few occasions for someone with a 
professional degree or diploma to practice his profession in rural areas. 
Hence the rural communities must give up a portion of their populations 

to achieve educational goals and occupational goals in the city. Yet, 

not even all those who remain in rural communities are void of higher 
education and professional training. Not only can these people be 
potential migrants (in view of their skills), but they also can serve as 
role models and sources of information for others who, for various reasons, 


may contemplate the migration process. 
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Table 14. Movers, Stayers by Location of Jobs 


Other 
country j; No info. 


| Other j}Calgaryt+ 


| 
Calgary ; rural {other 
i § 


Total 


db 


Movers 


Stayers 26 42 
| | | 
Total 27 29 Eat i 24 1 | 6 poo) 
Table 15. Movers, Stayers by Education Achieved 
Business 
Grade University | College or Total 
LO-12 degree | Nursing 
No. No. vi No. vA 
Movers 28 68.3 | 5 TO 3 i a 10.54 lomtlh peu0o-0 
| 
Stayers 36 B/S 85 2 4.9 2 763. 41 100.0 
Total 64 7 Lt 82 


If rural communities are experiencing a change in their ethos 
or perspective, towards urban definitions and values, then it would be 
important to examine data relevant to the extent of this change. Some 
attitudinal data was collected in this survey which bears on this topic. 


Findings from this data will be presented in the final report. 
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PRELIMINARY CONCLUSIONS 


The data presented in this preliminary report and the variables 
examined in the study generally have certain limitations for the important 
theoretical and practical questions at hand. Particularly, the data is 
necessarily limited in scope. Hence, we are able to obtain a glimpse 
of the effect of communities on rural to urban migration and vise versa, 
but we are not able to trace the causal relationships with sufficient 
detail. However, the data presented leads to the conclusion that hinter- 
land communities in the Calgary area are facilitating their own outward 
migration by extending their associational ties (and likely their perspective) 
to include parts of the city. Our results show that there is a sizeable 
experience of the city among rural people, in terms of non-rural occupations, 
education, and personal ties with urban friends and relatives. As well, 
the results point to the likelihood that a migrant from a rural area can 
accomplish the move to the city without severing his past neat hes. ties. 
Indeed, these very ties probably support him as he attempts to establish 
himself in the urban setting. We have spoken of this as a geographic 
extension of the rural communities. 

Rural communities were, of course, never self-sufficient in 
an absolute sense. Hinterland communities historically depended a great 
deal on their metropolitan environment, as we have already outlined. 
Nevertheless, it is clear that rural communities are declining as they 
fulfill their function in the metropolis-hinterland relationship. It is 
an important question for historical analysis of the hinterland, at what 


point it is no longer accurate to use the term "community" to refer to 
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local rural areas. No doubt, that point has already been reached for 
many localities on the prairies. These have experienced elimination 

not only in terms of the functions and services they once provided, but 
also as a social psychological entity, that is, in terms of the 
perspective and definitions which they once embodied for the role that 
they played in the We TOuRaA Ge the character of their inhabitants. 

But, for the same reason, is it appropriate to speak of urban communities? 
Certainly, they embrace a wide range of functions, and include many 
institutional sectors. Yet it is characteristic of the city that one 
important ingredient in the experience of community is very commonly 
missing, namely, personal associations or close interpersonal ties. The 
city has become an alienating place in the sense that it tends to separate 
people from each other even though they reside in close proximity. Its 
mode of production draws people into artificial conflicts of interest 
which are articulated rather well by the system of mass communications. 
Indeed, scant basis for association seems to have been found in the city, 
and as a result, close knit and supportive communities have seldom arisen. 
It appears likely, from the data of this study, that rural migrants do 
not form communities in the city that are distinct from their home 
communities. Rather, they use the extension of the home communities as 
their reference points. Hence what community does develop in the urban 
setting appears to be based on a rural model, and to be maintained by 

the rural "parent" community. These rural migrants are not likely 


"urbanites", but rather a category of people who are superimposing rural 
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associational styles on the chaos of urban life. Direct and continuous 
association with their home communities gives them some assurance in 
this venture. Indeed, it could be essential to their well being. 

The practical problems that arise from this rural-urban 
connection are both straightforward and perhaps serious. Present 
trends in agriculture prevailing, those rural communities which have 
not been destroyed, are due to experience very serious decline sooner 
or later. That process in itself is a serious one since it strikes at 
the social psychological factors of human existence in rural areas. 
A wide range of questions and judgments about the advisability of this 
trend must be made. Simply stated, can we afford to lose rural communities? 
Not only do they appear to be important to those who live in rural 
localities, but, as this research has suggested, they are important to 
the maintainence of communities in urban settings. Can communities in 
faran settings be created and maintained free from vital rural connections? 


So far our urban experience has been dismal in this respect. 
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